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there are references to servants who worked the mines
for the tinners.1 In 1342 certain of the wealthier Cornish
tinners endeavoured to force their poorer brethren to
work for them at a penny a day, when they had been
working tin worth zod. or more daily, and it is said that
Abraham the tinner in 1357 was actually employing
three hundred persons on his works. Side by side
with these hired workmen were the independent tinners,
working either separately or, more usually, in partner-
ships ; but from the small amounts which many of
these tinners presented for coinage, Mr. Lewis has
concluded that they may have been only partly depen-
dent upon their mining.2 There is, however, the com-
plication that the small amounts presented may in
part have been due to their having sold their ore to
the larger dealers, but it is clear that some of the tinners
did also carry on farming.
While the economic position of the smaller tinners
must often have been little, if at all, superior to that
of ordinary labourers, their political position was
remarkable. They constituted a state within a state ;
the free miner ' paid taxes not as an Englishman, but
as a miner. His law was not the law of the realm,
but that of his mine. He obeyed the king only when
his orders were communicated through the warden of
the mines, and even then so long only as he respected
the mining law. His courts were the mine courts, his
parliament the mine parliament.' 3 The tinner was a free
man and could not be subjected to the system of villein-
1 Lewis, op. tit., 190.                                    2 Op. cit., 187.
3 V. C. H. Cornwall, i. 523. The fourteenth-century seal of the
community of tinners of Cornwall is illustrated in Arch. Journal,
v. 65.